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HOUSEHOLD ART IN CHICAGO. 




HE interest so re- 
cently awakened 
in what is termed 
"household art," 
in Eastern cities, 
has also borne 
its fruits in Chi- 
cago, and, at the recent display 
of the International States Indus- 
trial Exposition in that city, the 
Art Committee, associated with 
Messrs. P. B. Wright and W. L. 
B. Jenney, architects, organised a 
department devoted to household, 
decorative, and architectural Art, 
and the result was very satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. It is to a 
few American architects that the 
developments in this field of Art 
are mainly clue, and especially those 
who have made a study of the Arts 
of the middle ages. A careful at- 
tention given to the interior finish 
and decoration of a house naturally 
leads to a consideration of the ap- 
propriateness of its furniture, hang- 
ings, and in fact every moveable 
article that can contribute to the 
comfort and culture of its occu- 
pants. The chief interest in the 




No. i. — Library Arm-CJiair. 



present revival centres in those ar- 
ticles made for special use, and de- 
signed for the purpose. 

In this field, individuality is seen 
in every place where the interest 
in household Art is developed. 
Chicago claims, very justly, origi- 
nality in two kinds of manufac- 
tures. One is the making of artis- 
tic pottery, recently undertaken on 
a limited scale by the Chicago 
Terra-Cotta Company, under the 
direction of Mr. Loring, formerly a 
Chicago architect, and Mr. Tay- 
lor, superintendent of the works, 
who brings the best experience of 
the English potteries to bear on his 
work. The artists who have con- 
tributed their share to the work 
are James Degge and Isaac E. 
Scott : the former a worker in 
stone, wood, and plastic materials ; 
and the latter especially distin- 
guished for his wood - carving, 
while his recent attempts in pot- 
tery are decidedly successful. Of 
course these unglazed pots, vases, 
and water-coolers, are not to be 
compared to the original designs 
of Doulton, or the imitative work of 
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Minton and the Royal Worcester 
Works. They are original, how- 
ever, in their way, and may lead to 
an 'American school of artistic pot- 
tery which will be creditable to the 
country. The terra-cotta work is 
mostly made in red clay. In the 
collection was a small bust of Apol- 
lo, produced from a combination ot 
clays, which when burned produce 
the colour of modelling clay, and is 
the result of some successful expe- 
riments of Mr. Loring. There were 
also some beer-mugs with heads, 
the only examples of glazed work 
in the collection. All of the turned 
jugs are thrown on the wheel, and 
modelled with human hands. This 
company has executed some fine 
copies of antique statuary, reduced 
in size, to fill private orders. Its 
principal business is the manufac- 
ture of terra-cotta for building 
purposes, and the cornices made 
by it are largely in use in Chicago. 

The other process is a new Art 
of wood-carving, and is similar in 
its results to cameo-cutting. 

The latter, which is indigenous 
to Chicago, is the decoration of 
wooden panels by placing successive 
layers of different kinds of wood 
together, and carving away the 
several strata, preserving torm as 
well as outline, and thus securing 
from the different materials the 
same effects obtained 
in cameo - cutting 
when the material 
used is either shell, 
agate, onyx, or other 
precious stones. Af- 
ter the panel is pre- 
pared, the artist has 
only to draw and to 
carve, and is not 
troubled with any 
mechanical process- 
es. The effects pro- 
duced, especially 
when holly and eb- 
ony are used, are 
somewhat like cam- 
eo-work, for grada- 
tions are secured, 
not only by the form 
of the carving, but 
by reducing the outer 
layers to such thin- 
ness as to show the 
colour of the wood 
which is under, 
through ' the outer 
layer. Colour and 
gold have been add- 
ed to these panels 
with good pictorial 
effect. 
. In organising the 
Household Art De- 
partment, the com- 
mittee was led to be- 
lieve that the exhi- 
bition of the large 
quantity of mediseval 
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furniture which had accumulated in 
private hands, together with contri- 
butions from the Chicago artisans, 
would lead to good results. The 
time was short, however ; and, af- 
ter the preliminary arrangements 
were made, there remained only 
a month to organise and perfect 
the display. A structure in ac- 
cordance with the design of the 
committee was erected near the 
middle of the exposition building. 
It consisted of a public passage, 
with three courts on each side and 
open at the top for light. The ex- 
terior was surrounded with a plat- 
form and railing, and was used for 
the display of actual architectural 
details. The courts were arranged 
as follows : on one side there were 
three complete apartments of the 
dwelling-house, comprising a din- 
ing-room, library, and chamber; 
on the opposite side was the cera- 
mic court, divided into architec- 
tural, decorative, and furniture de- 
partments. The south-west court 
was devoted to miscellaneous ob- 
jects. 

Everything contained in the exhi- 
bition was of original design, and 
manufactured in Chicago, except a 
number of rugs and a loan col- 
lection of choice, artistic pottery. 
There were also some fine examples 
of artistic gas-fixtures, painted 
glass, and wall-paper. 
We engrave five 
subjects selected 
from this exhibition. 
The pottery shown 
in connection with 
the several pieces of 
furniture was lent 
Irom private collec- 
tions during the ex- 
hibition. No. 1 is a 
library arm-chair, de- 
signed by John Ad- 
dison, architect, and 
made by Isaac E. 
Scott.. No. 2 is a 
sideboard, designed 
by Mr. Lyon, and 
the carvings by Mr. 
Scott. The pottery 
was lent by Mr. Wa- 
ters. No. 3 is a 
solid chestnut side- 
board, after a design 
by Mr. Fiedler, and 
arranged with rare 
pottery from the loan 
collection. No. 4 is 
a pulpit - chair in 
white oak. The carv- 
ed work is by Mr. 
Scott. No. 5, which 
was considered the 
chef-d'ceuvre of the 
collection, is a but- 
ternut and white-hol- 
ly bookcase, made by 
Mr. Scott after Mr. 
Copeland's design. 



